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A Smooth Road from Conventional Teaching to Distance Learning in Teacher Education 


I 


HARUO NISHINOSONO 


Introduction 

A s a result of rapid developments in informa- 
tion and communication technology (ICT), 
dramatic changes are taking place in ap- 
proaches to teaching and learning in university and 
school classrooms. These changes offer new opporfu- 
nifies fo explore enfirely new mefhods of insfrucfion in 
feacher educafion. ICT provides alfemafives fo con- 
venfional audiovisual media (films, videos and TV 
programs) and opens up an enfirely new framework 
for knowledge disfribufion among feaching profes- 
sionals. However, infroducing new informafion 
fechnologies info schools will nof automatically confer 
benefifs on teachers and sfudenfs. In spife of fhe 
promise made available by fechnology, many feachers 
remain conservafive, preferring fo hold fasf fo fheir 
familiar feaching pracfices, and relucfanf fo explore 
fhe possibilifies fhaf fechnology creates for fransform- 
ing feaching and learning. Of course, fhe infroducfion 
of ICT info schools does nof aufomafically produce 
benefifs fo sfudenfs. If often amounfs simply fo fhe 
insfallafion of equipmenf fhaf is seldom used. The 
reasons for fhis relucfance fo change can be fraced fo 
fhe individualistic and isolated nafure of fhe feaching 
profession and fhe low communication rafe among 
colleagues in fhe workplace. 

In fhis paper, I describe, in fwo parfs, an innovafive 
approach fo disfance learning for feacher educafion 
conducfed wifh second year sfudenfs in fhe B.Ed. 
program af Bukkyo Universify in Kyoto, Japan. The 
firsf parf concerns fhe developmenf of symbols and a 
picforial presenfafion sysfem for a universal communi- 
cation required for disfance learning. The second, 
concerns fhe applicafion of fhe sysfem fo converf 
insfrucfion from a fradifional feaching sfyle fo a new 
one applicable fo disfance learning, and fo examine ifs 
feasibilify. 

The case for a common professional system of 
symbols and models 

Television, telephone and Internet make it possible to 
communicate across the globe-anywhere, anytime. 


Yet in spite of fhe convenience of modern communica- 
fion fechnology, such innovation has broughf abouf no 
productive exchange of feaching experiences among 
feachers, especially among fhose working in differenf 
languages. In effecf, fhe language barrier prohibifs 
professional exchanges among feachers. And yef, ofher 
professionals such as archifecfs, elecfricians, and 
mechanics use symbols and figures fo express fheir 
ideas and fo communicate wifh each ofher, even 
fhough fhey may speak differenf languages. They have 
developed a common professional ferminology and 
sysfem of symbols and ofher convenfions fhaf allow 
fhem fo conducf imporfanf business such as prescrib- 
ing freafmenfs, designing producfs and describing 
experiences. The feaching profession, however, has no 
universally agreed on sysfem of symbols or models for 
prescribing lesson plans, describing feaching and 
learning evenfs in classrooms, and assessing feaching 
oufcomes. I wish fo make fhe case fhaf fhe success of 
disfance learning, especially if if involves infemafional 
collaboration, requires a means of common communi- 
cafion fhaf is sufficienfly rich fo express imporfanf 
professional ideas and share common experiences 
across various workplaces and on fhe Infemef. 

Description of educational problems 

Educational researchers conduct scientific observa- 
fions, engage in qualifafive and quanfifafive analyses, 
and share fheir experiences fhrough academic journals 
or ofher publications. More recenfly, fhese professional 
communications have been increasingly conducfed 
fhrough ICT. Buf no matter how convenienf fhese 
mefhods are for researchers, feachers have very 
limifed opporfunifies fo share feaching experiences in 
a systematic way fhrough technological media. 
Educafional problems are increasingly growing more 
diverse and complex. Teachers are also made aware of 
fhem, immediafely, and on a global scale-fhrough 
communication safellifes and fhe Infemef. They can 
communicate orally wifh fheir colleagues or ofher 
feachers only in school meetings or in fhe workplace. 
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but the language barrier inhibits a broader sharing of 
professional experiences. Traditional liferafure in 
educafion successfully describes philosophical 
fhoughf and educafional values, buf fails fo communi- 
cafe practical knowledge in any reliable form. Teachers 
are unused fo expressing ideas and experiences 
fhrough public media fo enhance fheir professional 
compefence. There is no universally regulafed or 
unified mefhod fo describe feaching and learning 
evenfs and fhe feacher's judgmenf in his/her class- 
room. 

Educafional measuremenf fools can reliably assess 
fhe oufcome of insfrucfion, buf no means exisf fo 
communicafe fhe richness of fhe insfrucfional process. 
Video recordings do show fhe feaching process, buf 
wifhouf any inferprefafion. Observafions of real 
feaching sifuafions are useful, buf remain ineffective in 
showing fhe feacher's infenfions or ideas. The spec- 
frum from visible record fo linguisfic description can 
be shown as follows: 

Real f---) Audiovisil f---) Expressive f---) Linguistic 
In classrooms In videos By signs and symbols Inliteiatiire 

Language is indeed fhe mosf convenienf means for 
conveying ideas and experiences wifhin a communify 
where everyone speaks a common language, buf ifs 
effecfiveness diminishes oufside fhe communify of 
same-language 
speakers. Audiovisual 
images, however, 
represenf a powerful 
means of overcoming 
language barriers, 
fhough fhey require 
inferprefafion in a 
spoken language. 

Successful implemen- 
fafion of disfance 
learning among 
parficipanfs af differ- 
enf workplaces 
depends on efficienf 
and effective commu- 
nicafion. Well-defined 
signs and symbols 
offer promising fools 
for differenf communi- 


fies fo describe acfions, share ideas and communicafe 
experiences fo fhe public as well as wifhin a circle of 
specific professionals. Terminologies, signs and 
symbols are commonly used fo form a professional 
sociefy in order fo share knowledge and experiences. 

In fhe following section I describe a frial disfance 
educafion projecf fhaf employed a common sysfem of 
symbols in a Japanese setting wifh fhe goal of defer- 
mining ifs feasibilify before advancing fo fhe nexf 
sfage of implementing fhe projecf in an infernafional 
setting. The projecf infroduced here was limifed fo 
large classes of Japanese sfudenfs. The purpose of fhe 
projecf was fo use graphic models fo change sfudenfs' 
percepfions, fhrough a process of progressive revi- 
sions, from a feacher-orienfed approach fo insfrucfion 
fo a leamer-orienfed approach. 

A framework to describe instruction 

The proposal described here aims to provide pre- 
service teachers with a new framework fhaf promofes 
irmovafive insfrucfion in daily feaching, and acfs as a 
means of communicating fhese ideas wifh colleagues 
among differenf workplaces. A process of revising is 
vifal fo improving an inifial lesson plan by referring fo 
fhe acfual sifuafion observed in fhe class, fhen using 
fhe refined plan fo move fhe sfudenfs fo fheir infended 
insfrucfional goals. Sfudenf feachers sfarf by wrifing 


Planning of Teaching 



Figure 1. Teaching-oriented instruction 
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lesson plans using pictorial images. They then pro- 
ceed to the next stage of using ke 5 rwords or concepts, 
representing ideas in graphic models and describing 
judgment and explanations in empirical statements. 
This framework was applied successfully fo my 
classes in Tnsfrucfional Technology' af Bukkyo Uni- 
versify in 2000 and 2001. The following sections 
provide a series of graphical models along wifh 
explanafions of fheir funcfions. 

Af fhe very beginning of fhe course, I sfarf by 
describing educational goals, fhen proceed fo specify- 
ing insfrucfional objecfives, predicfing feaching and 
learning evenfs, selecfing feaching maferials and 
planning oufcome assessmenfs. This is fhe procedure 
fhaf is mosf widely adopfed among Japanese feachers. 
if represenfs a design for convenfional, feacher- 
orienfed insfrucfion. If is efficienf when if comes fo 
designing lessons for fransferring knowledge from 
feachers fo sfudenfs. However, sfudenfs attending fhis 
sorf of class fend fo be passive and follow fhe lesson 
wifhouf any clear awareness of fhe meaning of whaf 
fhey are learning. Figure 1 shows a model fhaf de- 
scribes fhe procedure of feacher-orienfed insfrucfion 
and depicfs fhe relafionships among fhe elemenfs. 

Learner-orienfed insfrucfion, on fhe ofher hand, 
sfarfs from fhe sfudenfs' undersfanding of fhe mean- 


ing of learning. Teachers have fo esfimafe sfudenfs' 
expecfafions or inferesfs af fhe beginning of fhe course. 
They proceed by planning flexibly and making 
appropriafe adjusfmenfs and end by using assessmenf 
fechniques fhaf accommodafe unexpecfed resulfs. 
Teachers and sfudenfs, who are often unfamiliar wifh 
fhis fype of insfrucfion, are frusfrafed by fhe ambigu- 
ify enfailed by fhis kind of planning. They have some 
rough ideas concerning insfrucfion, buf cannof express 
fhemselves in wriffen form, af leasf nof af fhe begin- 
ning. This model is illusfrafed in Figure 2. 

In acfual classroom sifuafions feachers and sfudenfs 
always inferacf wifh each ofher and fake fhe inifiafive 
fo plan fheir feaching and learning acfivifies. Teachers 
sfarf from an assessmenf of fheir own infenfions and 
educational aims, anficipafe sfudenfs' behavior, and 
follow up by faking appropriafe actions. Descripfions 
of fhe feachers' infenfions and analyses of fheir 
insfrucfional objecfives, however, do nof necessarily 
mofivafe fhe sfudenfs nor offer an effective accounf of 
fhe scope and sequence of learning. On fhe confrary, 
when feachers sfarf from an undersfanding of fhe 
sfudenfs' infenfions and acfivifies, feachers are beffer 
placed fo arrange an environmenf fhaf will supporf 
fhe sfudenfs' learning. In fhis kind of planning, we 
can describe fhe physical and psychological environ- 


Teacher guidance and support 



Figure 2. Learning- oriented instruction 
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merit for a more effective learning by means of models 
and propositions. Integration of these two plarming 
perspectives— teacher-oriented planning and student- 


oriented planning-into one comprehensive model of 
instruction is represented in Figure 3. 

This integrated procedure for designing instruction 
requires students to reflect and plan in two directions 
simultaneously. First, the model starts with teachers' 
intentions concerning instruction, proceeds to a 
formulation of teaching strategies, and ends with the 
development of concrete lesson plans. Secondly, the 
model includes direct observations of students' 
learning, analyses of activities and predictions of 
subsequent learning events arising from instruction. 
Finally, actual classroom experience is added, and both 
directions are taken into account to generate lesson 
plans. The design procedure proposed here consists of 
five components; images, codes /categories, synthetic 
and analytic concepts, models and propositions, which 
form sequential steps as shown in figure 4. 

In conventional lesson plans, teachers are able to 
describe educational aims and goals, instructional 
contents, teacher activities, learner activities, teaching 
materials and other remarks. But when teachers start 
to develop their ideas of educational norms, they find 
that the value system differs from teacher to teacher. 


from school to school, from society to society and from 
nation to nation. It is a straightforward matter to 
express these ideas as expectations and philosophical 
views, but hard to reach a common, 
agreed-upon method of how to repre- 
sent educational goals and actual 
teaching or to describe instructional 
actions that may occur in the teaching 
process. Descriptions in written norma- 
tive form are easy to read, but difficult 
to modify and revise with reference to 
observed events in an actual classroom. 

In conventional lesson plans, 
teachers are able to describe educational 
aims and goals, instructional contents, 
teacher activities, learner activities, 
teaching materials and other remarks. 
But when teachers start to develop their 
ideas of educational norms, they find 
that the value system differs from 
teacher to teacher, from school to school, 
from society to society and from nation 
to nation. It is a straightforward matter 
to express these ideas as expectations 
and philosophical views, but hard to 
reach a common, agreed-upon method 
of how to represent educational goals and actual 
teaching or to describe instructional actions that may 
occur in the teaching process. Descriptions in written 
normative form are easy to read, but difficult to 
modify and revise with reference to observed events in 
an actual classroom. 

On the other hand, when we start to develop lesson 
plans from a prescriptive model of teaching and 
learning, it is not difficult to reach agreement on 
symbols, concepts, models and propositions or empiri- 
cal statements to describe the lesson plan. The con- 
figuration of symbols, concepts, models and proposi- 
tions, and empirical statements constitutes a struc- 
tured lesson plan and represents specific procedures to 
follow in order to achieve one's educational goals. 
Ke 5 Twords and graphical representations of instruc- 
tional design greatly support teachers in developing 
their ideas and revising them regularly. These concepts 
can be described in symbols and/or keywords, and 
the models can also be represented by symbols and 
concepts. By employing this method, each symbol, 
concept, model and proposition is free from any 
specific value system. Thus, the educational value of 
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Figure 4. Procedures for extracting models and propositions 


teaching is testified to after the construction of the 
lesson plans, not before their construction. 

Moving Toward Autonomous Learning for Teacher Education 

It is hard to change the framework of a familiar 
teaching style or to accept new types of instruction, 
even in teacher training colleges. The present corre- 
spondence courses at Bukkyo University have fifty 
years of history based on instruction that employs 
textbooks, report correction and correspondence with 
students. This system has proved effective in transmit- 
ting subjects such as educational philosophy, educa- 
tional psychology and educational history, but it is 
ineffective in more practical areas of study such as 
practice teaching and curriculum planning. Now is 
the time to explore new communications systems in 
the teaching profession that share our experience in 
moving from teacher-centered instruction to learner- 
centered instruction. 

The three instructional trials that 1 describe in the 
section following this one illustrate typical lessons in 
two courses that I teach: Introduction to Instructional 
Technology and Introduction to Instructional Design and 
Analysis. 

My aim is to study the feasibility of using instruc- 


tional symbols with large classes in a large lecture 
room, not in an experimental setting. 

My experiences show that new approaches to 
instruction require from three to five years to prove 
their feasibility in different situations. In these situa- 
tions, it is impossible to keep the same experimental 
settings to validate the feasibility of the new attempt. 
The class sizes of the experiments range from 78 
students to 228 students. Computer facilities differ 
from one class to another. Yet in spite of the different 
settings, the same symbols and figures are used to 
direct instruction in the expectation that these meth- 
ods can be transferred to the distance education 
situation. The following principles were gradually 
introduced during the course of the lessons. Each 
allowed a smooth transition from teacher-centered 
instruction to learner-centered instruction and were 
applied in three sequential trial courses: 

Educational principle: The right to learn depend- 
ing on one's capabilities. 

Article 26 of The Constitution of Japan maintains 
that All people shall have the right to receive an equal 
education corresponding to their ability, as pro- 
vided by law. A strong governmental policy that 
promotes national education as a duty has ham- 
pered the development of teachers' initiatives 
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while strengthening their passive attitudes to- 
wards the instructional planning needed for 
educational reform. Sfudenfs also fend fo fhink of 
education as fheir dufy rafher fhan fheir righf. If is 
essential fo fransform fhis affifude info a more 
aufonomy-minded affifude so fhaf feachers fake 
more responsibilify in plarming lessons. Japanese 
education is still pafemalisfic in nafure, from 
elemenfary fo higher education. 

Social factors: the learning community and the 
learning organization. 

The school has two aspects, that of a communify 
and an organizafion. The communify aspecf fends 
fo be sfable and mainfains ifs culfural herifage, 
while fhe organizafion parf acfs as a means fo 
enhance ifs own funcfions as well as fo encourage 
change. The school is expecfed fo be a learning 
cenfer for ifs communify and fo adapf progressive 
feafures fo correspond fo sociefy's changing, 
growing needs and fhe learners' expecfafions. 

Developmental steps: images, models and 
empirical propositions. 

The traditional procedure for developing insfruc- 
fional programs begins wifh fhe insfrucfor idenfi- 
fying educational goals and insfrucfional objec- 
tives. However, as sfudenfs begin fo identify fhese 
goals and objectives, fhe insfrucfor musf clarify 
expecfafions and explain fheir meaning. This 
means fhaf alfhough fhe insfrucfor offen begins 
wifh ambiguous images, fhey are able fo clarify 
fhem gradually in accordance wifh fhe sfudenfs' 
progress, idenfifying fhe real learning evenfs and 
describing fhem in fhe form of models and empiri- 
cal propositions. These images, models and 
propositions are evaluafed during and affer class, 
stored in a computer and used fo design fhe nexf 
lessons. 

School factors: educational ideals, teacher 
competence, realities and constraints. 

Education students are expected to plan a virtual 
school, but find difficulfy in faking educafional 
ideals, feacher compefence, realities and con- 
sfrainfs info accounf. The fask is too complex for 
novice feachers fo describe all fhe relevanf factors 
and should be fackled in more advanced courses. 
Educafional ideals should correspond fo feachers' 


levels of compefence and fhe realities and counf- 
less consfrainfs fhaf schools face on a daily basis. 

Team learning principles: autonomy, collabora- 
tion, contribution, responsibility and respect. 

In order to change the students' passive attitude 
into one of acfive learning, five principles are 
infroduced from fhe begirming of fhe courses and 
repeafedly referred fo during fhe semesfer. They 
are: autonomy collaboration, confribufion, respon- 
sibilify and respecf. 

Instructional components: meaning, activities, 
contents, environment, tools and outcome. 

The instructional process is a complex one. It is 
hard to design a complete process from fhe 
begirming. However, by using a lisf of componenfs 
sfored in an Excel file, sfudenfs can draw on some 
of fhe elemenfs fo be considered in insfrucfional 
design. 

6x6xN group formation and instructional man- 
agement. The 6x6xN arrangement is based on the 
typical size of classes in Japanese schools, which 
ranges from 25 fo 40 sfudenfs. My classes fend fo 
be much larger. Practical experience has faughf me 
fo reorganize virfual classes info more manageable 
unifs (based on fhe smaller sized school class- 
room), and so I divide fhem info six groups of six 
sfudenfs. Six groups consfifufe a virfual class. In a 
course wifh 72 sfudenfs, for example, I would 
creafe fwo virfual classes (6x6x2). I have found 
fhaf Microsoff Visio's organizational diagram 
sheefs offer an effective fool fo manage fhis 
specific arrangemenf of groups of six f earns. 

I have experimented infensively wifh fhe above 
framework over fhe pasf fhree years in my Introduction 
to Instructional Technology course fo fesf ifs feasibilify. 
The firsf sfage sfarfed wifh 228 undergraduafes, and 
advanced fo a course for 78 sfudenfs in a laborafory 
well equipped wifh compufers. Einally, I employed if 
in a course for 108 sfudenfs in an ordinary classroom 
cormecfed fo a small computer laborafory. 

Three Instructional Trials 

The common goal of fhese frials was for sfudenfs in 
fhe various courses fo propose a virfual school as well 
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as create an example of a lesson plan that they would use 
to conduct a class on a specific subject or topic. In 
each case, three actions were taken to move the students' 
introductory lesson plan from a conventional teacher- 
centered model to a more learner-centered one. 

The first trial: 

This course. Introduction to Instructional Technology 
2000, involved 228 students in a lecture hall designed 
for 300. The class was arranged into 6 large divisions 
containing 6 groups of 6 and 7 member teams 
working in independent units. Within each division 
of 6 teams, students exchanged ideas in poster 
sessions and presented their works on the walls of 
the classroom. Their aim was to develop their ideas 
of a virtual school and create a lesson plan. In 
designing their virtual school, each group was 
expected to clarify its educational aims, describe the 
facilities available in the school, and develop a 
timetable of lessons. Students used the Internet to 
visit the homepages of different schools and had 
direct contact with actual schools to use as a model 
for their virtual schools. Students endeavored to 
depict their ideas using illustrations and figures. I 
avoided providing an overwhelming amount of 
information or forcing the students to memorize and 
understand the meaning of what was presented. 

The second trial: 

This course. Introduction to Instructional Design and 
Analysis, involved teaching 78 students in a com- 
puter lab arranged into two virtual classes. The aim 
was to ascertain the effectiveness of computer 
networking for group-work and to judge the quality 
of student reports. Computer facilities were pro- 
vided and each student could use PowerPoint and 
Word to express his or her ideas. TTowever, in spite of 
the rich technological setting, the images of virtual 
schools produced by this class were not as good or as 
developed as those generated in the first stage. In 
this configuration in which students sat at computer 
displays, student discussions were not intense 
enough or sufficient to generate new ideas. This 
experience showed that group discussion is indis- 
pensable in exploring issues and ideas in creating a 
virtual school; adequate technological facilities do 
not necessarily guarantee a high quality of instruc- 
tional products. 


The third trial: 

The third course. Introduction to Instructional 
Technology 2001, was conducted with 108 
students (6x6x3) in an ordinary classroom 
equipped with a projector and screen. The aim 
was to ensure effective team working and 
quality work in designing a virtual school, as 
well as producing examples of a lesson plan on 
a specific subject or topic. Students were also 
able to use a separate computer lab equipped 
with about forty computers. By using the 
group-mailing function of cellular phones, 
students were able to communicate with each 
other to arrange work meetings and to ex- 
change ideas after class. Each virtual class of six 
teams conducted their poster sessions indepen- 
dently. There was no interaction between these 
classes, although they were often in the same 
room. The group arrangement meant that it was 
urmecessary for each student to have a com- 
puter. They were, however, able to contribute to 
the project to the degree that they were compe- 
tent in using communication technology. 

Conclusion 

Bukkyo University is currently facing the critical 
issue of having to revise its correspondence courses 
by integrating them more closely with our full-time 
offerings and, at the same time, developing a 
framework for distance education. Information and 
communication technology and research on teach- 
ing and learning will enable us to develop entirely 
new approaches to instruction that accommodate 
greater numbers of students who come to us with a 
greater range of experiences and variety of interests. 
In this evolving scenario, the lecture approach to 
instruction is neither attractive nor effective as it 
precludes active student involvement and quality 
learning. The above sequence of instructional trials 
has helped to reveal the importance of student 
discussion in situations that promote creative 
learning and produce visible and viable instruc- 
tional outcomes in university teacher training 
courses. 

Effective on-line learning in teacher education can 
be reproduced and validated in regular face-to-face 
classrooms, which has the advantage of allowing 
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more oversight and opportunities for investigating the 
processes of on-line teaching and learning. In fact, this 
is a good way to ensure that autonomous learning 
within groups is taking place while using ICT, and that 
it can be implemented in actual distance learning 
situations. The next step of this project. Trial Four, is 
to implement the above procedure for in-service 
teacher training in the Kyoto district. 
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